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SUMMARY 

a 



Objectives 

This distributive education instructional systems development 
project was to create materials which could teach non-college-bound youth 
the competencies necessary for entry level employment in the general 
merchandise retail field. Further, it was to find ways to: 

o increase ; the: efficiency and effectiveness of high school 
distributive education instruction 

0 m ake distributive education curriculum materials and 
instruction available in schools where it is not now 
feasible to teach the subjects 

. allow for more individualized instruction 

o provide more youth with an opportunity for occupational 
education in distribution 

. provide an Integrated multiple strategy approach to 
presentation of subject matter 

o provide continuous evaluation and feedback of results 
of student performance. 

Instructional systems concepts were utilized in preparing for field 
testing nine-sub-sys terns of instruction in retailing. The sub-systems 

are: 

I. Salesperson's Job 

II. Qualities of a Salesperson 

III. Customers' Buying Motives 
IV o Selling Process 
Vo Merchandise Information 
VI o Cash Register Operation 
VII o Stockkeeping Task 
VIII o Retail Recordkeeping 
IXo Working With People 
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Objectives, derived from three recent distributive education 
research projects supported by the U. S. Office of Education, were 
stated in behavioral terms. Instructional content designed to teach 
the behaviors described was developed in an individualized instruction 
mode. Linear style programmed instruction in written form is used 
as the primary instructional vehicle. A polysensory multi-media 
programmed instruction presentation was achieved by integrating concepts 
in written, audio, and visual styles. The Audiscan Model A cartridge- 
type sound-slide film projector is used for controlling presentation of 
subject matter and student response with little student manipulation 
of the equipment. 



Results 



Prototype components of an instructional system have been 
developed and are ready for field testing. Key elements included 
which were developed by the project staff are 23 booklets of programmed 
instruction and eight Audiscan sound slide films. These materials 
are ready for field testing by the Northwest Regional Education 
Laboratories during the fall semester 1968. 
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INTRODUCTION 



PURPOSE AND RATIONALE 

This project was undertaken to design, for non-college-bound youth, 
distributive education curricula which are consistent with current and 
near future occupational requirements . These distribution occupations 
constitute the second largest and fastest growing field of employment. 
Current developments in distribution are resulting in increasingly rapid 
changes in occupational opportunities and requirements. Each year 
increasingly larger percentages and existing occupational competencies 
become obsolete. Employment and promotion require capabilities with 
changing job patterns and requirements. 

The philosophic premise of this instructional systems development 
project is that occupational freedom involves both informed choice of 
alternatives and competence to work effectively. The economy needs 
constantly larger numbers of workers possessing new capabilities. 

But youth can evaluate only those occupational choices that they perceive. 
They are free to perform only the kinds of work for which they acquire 
competence. These instructional systems are designed to assist non- 
college-bound youth with exploration of job entry requirements in 
retailing and with acquisition of entry capabilities. 

Occupational choice and acquisition of competence may be needlessly 
impaired by limited outlooks and motivations. For these reasons studies 
of occupational perceptions and aspirations related to this curriculum 
development project have been analyzed. Concepts of occupational 
aspirations derived from those studies are incorporated into the systems 
content . 

Numerous studies indicate that certain kinds of learning are 
facilitated when several senses are involved in the learning process. 

This project is intended to further test the potential of a ploysensory 
system to enlarge the performance capabilities of pupils. The system 
developed for this project is designed to utilize several senses by 
varied combinations of educational media. This system is designed to 
help: 



. provide increased teacher time for individual instruction 

o more fully utilize various media for giving pupils access to 
information 

. adjust for individual differences in rate of learning and 
assimilation of information 









. enlarge the self-instructional dimensions and means of facilitating 
continuous student progress 

. reinforce manipulative information by providing for student 
participation in laboratory or work experience. 

. provide instructional content in retailing for schools where 
current distributive education curricula and personnel are 
inadequate to meet the needs of young adults 

. provide materials that support the instruction in preparatory 
distributive education programs. 



BACKGROUND 

The development of this instructional system is one phase of a project 
designed to identify clusters of concepts and capabilities common to a 
wide range of vocations and to provide new approaches to teaching those 
competencies. Other occupational families studied include building trades, 
offices, electronics, food services, child care, and agriculture. 

A major purpose of the total project was to identify clusters of 
concepts and competencies most likely to maximize the career-long 
occupational opportunity, competence, and choice of non- college-bound 
youth in an evolving technological society . The studies were designed to 
provide data on (a) combinations of tasks generally performed by workers 
with various degrees of experience, and (b) motivational factors affecting 
occupational choices and willingness to pursue the necessary training. 

Results of those studies are reported in the following reports of 
Project No. 7-0031; 

. Walter Slocum and Roy Bowles, "Educational and Occupational 
Aspirations and Expectations of High School Juniors and Seniors 
in the State of Washington with Special Reference to Those Not 
Planning to Obtain a College Degree." 

. Walter Slocum and Roy Bowles, "Educational and Occupational 
Aspirations and Expectations of High School Juniors and Seniors 
In the State of Washington with Special Reference to Those Not 
Planning to Obtain a College Degree," (Supplement). 

. LeRoy Olsen, "Development and Standardization of a Projective 
Occupational Attitude Test." 

. Harold Heiner, "A Forced Choice Procedure for Measurement of 
Pupils' Attitudes Toward Major Dimensions of Work." 

. Boyd Mills, "Major Task and Knowledge Clusters Involved in 
Performance of Electronic Technicians' Work." 
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. Edward Perkins and Ross Byrd, "A Research Model for Identification 
of Task and Knowledge Clusters Associated with Performance of Major 
Types of Office Employees' Work." 

. Kenneth Ertel, "Identification of Major Tasks Performed by Merchan- 
dising Employees Working in Three Standard Industrial Classifications 
of Retail Establishments ." 

. William Bakamis, "Identification of Task and Knowledge Clusters 
Associated with Performance of Major Types of Building Trades' Work." 

. Harold Rahmlow, "Mathematics Clusters in Selected Areas of Vocational 
Education." 

. Harold Rahmlow, "A Survey Instrument for Identifying Clusters of 
Knowledges and Competencies Associated with Performance of Food Service 
Work." 

. Harold Rahmlow and Shirley Kiehn, "A Survey Instrument for Identifying 
Clusters of Knowledges and Competencies Associated with Performance 
of Child Care Work." 

. Gilbert Long, Joel Magisos, and Stanley Sleeth, "Transparency Masters 
to Agricultural Education." 

. Gilbert Long, "Animal Nutrition, A Programmed Instruction Unite" 

. Gilbert Long, "Land Judging and Plant Nutrition, A Programmed Instruction 
Unit." 

. Edward Perkins and Ross Byrd, "Clusters of Tasks Associated with Per- 
formance of Major Types of Office Work." 

. Shirley Kiehn, "A Survey and Analysis of Major Tasks Knowledges 
Associated with Work in Child Care Occupations . " 

o 

. Harold Rahmlow, "A Series of Programmed Instruction Books for Learning 
Occupationally-Oriented Basic Mathematics." 

. Roy Bowles and Walter Slocum, "Social Characteristics of High School 
Students Planning to Pursue Post-High School Vocational Training." 

. Dale Nish, "The Development and Testing of a Polysensory Instruc- 
tional System for Teaching Knowledges and Skills Associated with the 
Use of Expandable Polystyrene Plastics." 

. Edward Hill, "The Development and Testing of an Experimental 
Polysensory Self-Instructional System Designed to Help Students 
Acquire Basic Electrical Occupational Competencies." 

. Kenneth Ertel, "Clusters of Tasks Performed by Merchandising 
Employees Working in Three Standard Industrial Classifications of 
Retail Establishments." 
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. LeRoy Olsen end William Venema, "Development of a Projective 
Technique for Obtaining Educationally Useful Information Indicating 
Pupils' Attitudes Toward Work and Occupational Plans a" 

. Jerry Levendovski, "Audio-Visual Instructional Materials for Dis- 
tributive Education." 

. Toshio Ak amine , "Development of an Experimental Forced-Choice 
Occupational Preference Inventory." 

. Gilbert Long, "Clusters of Tasks Performed by Washington State 
Farm Operators Engaged in Seven Types of Agricultural Production: 
Grain, Dairy, Forestry, Livestock, Poultry, Horticulture, General 
Farming." 

The purpose of the second phase of Project No. 7-0031 is to design 
curricular materials which will help pupils acquire capabilites identified 
as widely useful by the above studies. The instructional systems approach 
is used to teach those capabilities previously identified in a primarily 
Individualized mode. This approach has potential to allow immediate 
incorporation of the instructional content into a school system without 
requiring extensive revision of curriculum or scheduling. 

The Project staff developed instructional systems in welding, 
plastics, electricity, electronics, vocational mathematics, and communi- 
cations which are being field tested by the Northwest Regional Education 
Laboratory. 



REVIEW OF RELEVANT LITERATURE 

Research reports and literature relevant to this project have been 
reviewed in Project OE 7-0031 ,; Reports Nos. 18 and 19. For that reason, 
this report simply contains a bibliography of those items with particular 
relevance to the distributive education instructional systems. For details 
and annotations on the items listed, see the reports by: 

Nish, Dale LeRoy . "The Development and Testing of a Polysensory 
Instructional System for Teaching Knowledges and Skills 
Associated with the Use of Expandable Polystyrene Plastics," 
Report No. 18, USOE Project No . : OE 7-0031 , Pullman, Washington:. 
Washington State University, 1968. 

Hill, Edwin K. "The Development and Testing of an Experimental 

Polysensory Self-Instructional System Designed to Help Students 
Aqulre Basic Electrical Occupational Competencies," Report No. 
19, USOE Project No. OE 7-0031, Pullman, Washington: Washington 

State University, 1968. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SYSTEMS CONCEPTS 



The basic concepts of instructional systems, the rationale and 
design undergirding this project were developed by Dr. Herbert Hite.^ 
Modified slightly to meet the realities of the project environment, 
those concepts have provided focus to the development of the complete 
series of instructional systems created within the vocational- 
technical education project. Those basic concepts follow: 



INSTRUCTIONAL SYSTEMS DEFINED 

An instructional system is a sequence of learning experience 
through which each learner within a defined population moves at his 
own pace in order to demonstrate certain behavior which will icaet 
defined criteria. 

Instructional systems are focused on the responses that learners 
make as well as acts the teacher performs. They are based upon the way 
in which one student at a time learns a specific new behavior rather 
than upon the way in which a teacher guides a group of learners. 

Systems utilize both men and machines. Because the system usually 
allows each pupil to work at his own pace, the components are typically 
self-instructional devices And individual teaching techniques. 

Examples of such components are tutorial sessions, discussions, 
single- concept films and programmed materials. 

A system may be a means of acquiring either simple or complex 
behaviors. A system can be designed so that each learner correctly 
types 50 words a minute, or it can lead the pupil to the solution of 
a complicated problem in research design. 

The system is a practical approach to learning, and the systems 
designer uses whatever learning or communication principles seem best 
suited to helping certain pupils acquire specific behaviors. 



SOME BASIC CHARACTERISTICS OF INSTRUCTIONAL SYSTEMS 

The first step in the design of the system is the selection and 
statement of behavioral objectives. 



Herbert Hite, "Instructional Systems Concepts," mimeographed 
report, Pullman, Washington: Washington State University, 1966. 
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Objectives for Systems 
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Objectives are stated in terms of the behavior which the learner 
will acquire. Precise statements of behavioral objectives are 
characteristic both of the broad terminal goals of an instructional 
system and of the more specific objectives which characterize the stages 
within the system. 

Instructional objectives for systems are like objectives for 
evaluation instruments or for programmed instruction. Unless the 
objectives can be defined in terms of the behavior, the learner will 
demonstrate, an instructional system cannot be designed. The 

behavioral statements which constitute objectives for the system are j 

unlike the rather general and unspecific statements of goals which | 

characterize the vast majority of courses of study and curriculum 1 

guides . I 

Statement of Objectives 

The systems designer begins with a statement of the ultimate 
behavior which the learner will demonstrate and then proceeds to 

descriptions of behavior which characterize the learner's progress j 

at each step in achieving this ultimate behavior. 

An assumption about learners 

Instructional systems assume that it is possible to define a 'j 

population, all of whom can meet the objectives of an instructional 
system. Major differences among this population can be anticipated 
and provided for by alternative components within the system. The 
major differences in instruction required by different individuals 
will be variations in the amounts of time each needs to reach the 
objectives of the system. 

i 

Once objectives have been stated, the systems designer finds 
that he has described by implication the nature of the population who 
will be his learners. Specific descriptions of the learaer population 
sets limits within which the system will operate. It may be important 
for the systems designer to define subpopulations who possess special j 

characteristics and might, therefore, have particular objectives. 

j. 

Learner responses 

] 

Responses are designed to occur frequently in the system in i 

such a fashion that they can be observed and evaluated. These overt 
responses are essential in order that the system can be adapted to 
the capabilities and rates of progress of each individual. Unlike 
typical teaching plans, learners in a system are individually 
responsible for demonstrating that they are, in fact, learning at 
each stage of the system. These overt and frequent responses of 
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learners furnish a basis for diagnosing learner difficulties and 
additional instructional needs. 

A systems design permits responses which represent large steps 
as well as small ones in the attainment of the ultimate objectives. 

Such large steps might be a performance of a new skill, a discussion 
with a tutor, viewing of an entire motion picture, or other such gross 
instructional strategies. This feature of the system is unlike a 
typical verbal programmed text. The systems designer anticipates and 
describes the learner responses which characterize acceptable 
achievement of the objectives which he has already stated. 

Systems Components 

Components consist of instructional devices and strategies each 
of which performs an essential function in the system not performed 
by any other component. A component may be a self-instructional 
device e.g. (a single-concept film or programmed learning materials) 
or a h u man teacher. A particular component is selected because of its 
peculiar qualities and because of the function it is to serve in the 
system. 

! 

Systems design strategy . After describing the learners* responses 
as related to the specific objectives, the systems designer selects the 
instructional devices which in his judgment will best elidit these 
desired responses. It is essential for the systems designer to possess 
a knowledge of the particular contributions to learning that can best 
be made by different types of instructional devices. The components 
of a system represent links in a chain rather than alternative resources 
which a teacher may use or not at his discretion. Components in the 
system provide the learner with directions or models for his behavior, 
they provide information, and they inform him about his progress. 

Personnel. Professional personnel are utilized to carry out roles 
which are necessary to the function of the system. Such roles might 
include those of monitor, tutor, systems designer, technician, 
specialist in materials, or evaluator. Such personnel need not be 
subject matter authorities. Thus, a particular professional person, 
such as a teacher, is an essential element of systems design because 
of the particular role required in the system and not because of his 
title. 

In a system instructional personnel constitute a special kind 
of component. The man in the man-machine system is present to perform 
a specific, clearly defined act which will assist a learner to demon- 
strate a particular achievement. The systems designer carefully 
describes the qualifications and roles of the human components in his 
system as part of the process of developing instructional strategies 
for eliciting appropriate learner responses. 
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Environment . The nature of the environment of en instructional 
system is characterised by great flexibility of time schedules, learning 
spaces, and instructional resources. Because the system is designed 
to be adaptive to individual learners, the environment in which it 
operates must provide for the diversity of space and resource require- 
ments of learners working as individuals or in small groups. 

The learning environment for a system may include other learners. 

If a particular objective seems best served by interaction among 
learners, then this arrangement of human elements in the environment 
is a part of the design. Many times, of course, the designer will 
specify arrangements which will facilitate independent study. Whether 
the learner will participate in a group or work independently, the 
design at all times focuses on each learner demonstrating progress 
independently. 

The program . A program serves as a link between components and 
as a guide to the learner as he proceeds through the entire system. A 
typical program may take the form of a single-concept film, a tape 
recording, a set of printed instructions or laboratory manual. 
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Figure 1 



SYSTEMS DESIGN PROCESS 













Program communication . The program the designer writes at thiti 
stage is a means of communicating his own understanding of this learning 
process to the individual learner. The program he writes must tell the 
learner what to do at each point and also provide means for the learner 
to judge his own progress as he moves through the system. A special 
feature of the program may be arrangements for alternative sequences 
for learners who possess special characteristics or encounter specific 
difficulties. 

Feedback . Feedback occurs at built-in points within the system. 
These responses of the learner inform the designer and the user about 
how well the system is working. A characteristic of systems is that 
they are capable of being modified to meet individual learner require- 
ments while the system is being utilized. 

Feedback is a kind of progress report from the learner to the 
systems designer. Having developed the objectives, stated the desired 
learner responses, selected appropriate components, and written a 
program, the designer must determine the critical points within the 
system where he must receive this feedback. The feedback may be a 
test of achievement or the demonstration of a performance. Typically, 
it would consist of a recorded performance by the learner which 
the designer or user can evaluate. 



Evaluation 



Evaluation of the output of the system consists of judgments as 
to whether or not observed responses of learners meet the criteria 
which were set up in the original objectives. The assumption is that 
the one inflexible characteristic of a system is that all learners within 
stated limits will achieve the objectives of the system. 

The completed system must be administered to a pilot study group. 
This trial group need not be large but it should be characteristic of 
the population which will ultimately use the system. Close evaluation 
and observations of this pilot test are imperative. It will be 
especially important for the systems designer to examine learner 
responses at all stages of the system. 

Evaluation involves testing and redesigning the original system 
plan. Each system is based upon a pragmatic rationale — a system is 
actually not a system until it works. Thus, every system must be 
redesigned on the basis of actual test experience. 

Revision 



The final stage in the systems design is the revision of the 
original plan based upon the results of the pilot study. 
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PROCEDURE FOR RETAILING INSTRUCTIONAL SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT 



Distribution la currently the second largest and fastest growing 
occupational field In America. The general merchandise retail field 
Is the largest employment category within distribution. Data from 
placement records of graduates of high school cooperative distributive 
education students Indicate the general merchandise retail field Is the 
number one ranked job placement. Further, work In the general 
merchandise retail category of stores Is the number one ranked occupa- 
tional objective of distributive education students. Retailing Is 
an employment field most likely to provide substantial occupational 
opportunity to non-college-bound youth. 



Need for Distributive Instructional Systems 

Analyses of trends In major types of retailing work Indicate 
substantial need for educational programs that provide pupils with 
modernized concepts of retailing work. Current research has shown types of 
tasks performed by employee level personnel thus Identifying com- 
petencies needed to perform at the lob entry level. Other studies 
show that at present few high schools provide Instruction adequate to 
prepare pupils for work In retailing occuatlons. 

There Is need for Instructional materials that will broaden and 
modernize existing programs and provide other schools with means of 
Initiating programs. 

Purposes 

The purposes of this phase of the project are development, testing, 
and evaluation of Instructional systems In distributive education. These 
systems will embody clusters of concepts and knowledges derived from 
present studies within this project and from related research of what 
employees In leading-edge retail establishments need to know to perform 
major types of tasks. Combined with the mathematics and communication 
Instructional systems, these units will be aimed at Increasing 
efficiency of Instruction In major distributive occupational areas. 

Content of these systems will reflect Innovations and trends In modern 
retailing. 
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Specific purpoeee of the project ere to: 

. provide for more effective end efficient instruction in 
competencies essential for employment in the general merchandise 
retail field 

. allow for more individualized instruction 

. provide more flexibility in instructional programming 

. provide more youth with an opportunity for occupational 
education in distribution 

. provide an integrated multiple strategy approach to presen- 
tation of subject matter 

. provide continuous evaluation and feedback of results of 
student performance. 

Systems Concepts 

A distributive education instructional system is programmed 
instruction in its broadest sense. A program frame can be a single 
concept film, a series of slides with accompanying audio presentation, 
or a piece of Information in written form in a controlled presentation 
with immediate student performance and knowledge of correctness of 
results. 



The following principles of instructional systems development 
were basic to design of the sub-systems. 

. All the parts were concelvad and built to fit together and 
function as a total organized whole. 

. Each element is designed to integrate its functions with other 
parts of the system in accomplishment of the systems purpose. 

. Both kinds of components — men and machines — are planned from 
the very outset with specific reference to the systems goals 
and to unique capabilities and strength of each. 

. The system applies what research has shown about effective 
teaching practices and learning processes. 

. The instructional systems approach combines both human re- 
sources and machine technology to provide optimum conditions 
for efficient and effective learning. 

Each system is designed to produce specific behavioral outcomes 
(cognitive, affective, and psycho-motor). Each is devised to utilize 
combinations of instructional materials and processes that jointly 
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contribute to specified outcomes. We conceive these system* ms means 
of helping both large and small school systems utilise the time and 
talent of Instructional teams. 

Figure 2 Is a schematic representation of the present retelling 
Instructional system. The nine sub-systems are designed to develop 
competencies In the major task of selling t In key sales supporting 
activities and In Interpersonal relations essential to working with 
people. The nine sub-systems are described In detail In Chapter V 
of this report. 
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FIGURE 2 
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